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II.— FURTHER REMARKS ON THE DIRAE AND 
LYDIA. 

The following are supplementary to my notes on the Dirae 
and Lydia in this Journal, vol. VIII, pp. 408-14 ; X 208, 209 ; 
XI 1-15. Most of them are the result of my preparation of a 
new recension of the poems, to be published in the 4th volume 
of Postgate's Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, and date from 1896. 
Since then I have come upon the edition of Pietro Canal, pub- 
lished in the former part of the century before N'ake's Bonn 
edition of 1847 appeared posthumously. The work of the Italian 
philologist is marked by undoubted ability and, now that it has 
been brought into notice by Prof. Sciava's Pesaro edition of 1898, 
must take a prominent position among the most original criticisms 
on the poems. It is well known that F. Jacobs was the first to 
divide what the MSS give as a single continuous poem headed 
Dirae, into two, the second of which begins at v. 104, Inuideo 
nobis agri, formosaque prata. This second half Jacobs consid- 
ered to be a separate idyl of rustic life and to bear the name 
Lydia. Canal, without knowing Jacobs' theory, arrived at the 
same conclusion; the theory is now generally accepted, though a 
doubt remains whether this Lydia is a complete poem or only a 
fragment. 

Canal is less satisfactory in his explanation of Battarus. He 
considered it to be a personification of Echo, connecting it with 
the similar name Batius. Battus, as Ovid tells us Met. II 687 
sqq., was the informer whom Mercury turned into a rock, called 
from the information given Index, for revealing the place in which 
the god had concealed the heifers he had stolen from Apollo. 
This theory is indeed better than some others ; for Battarus has 
been identified with a river in Corsica (Scaliger), a beech-tree, a 
mountain, a farm-house; all of which views are mentioned by 
Nake. Nake himself considered Battarus to be a man, probably 
a slave of the poet's, who accompanies on a pipe the poet as he 
sings. To this may be objected that the poet talks of mea fistula 
(75), mea auena (7), which is more naturally explained of the 
poet accompanying his own verses on a pipe of his own ; the 
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more so that this is the ordinary habit of shepherds in Theoc- 
ritus and Vergil. Nake suggests an escape from this difficulty : 
the poet and Battarus each had his pipe and played perhaps 
together, perhaps alternately ; yet thinks this explanation improb- 
able. I shall venture to offer a hypothesis less impossible than 
most of those mentioned, yet perhaps rather audacious. Was 
Battarus the name of a pet goat? Etymologically this would suit 
the name very well, for it suggests the sound of bleating. Hesych. 
/9iJkij x«V<"P a - Nor would there be anything impossible in repre- 
senting a pet goat in sufficient sympathy with his master to attend 
to the variations of the music and either by gesture or voice 
express the shifting modes — now grave, now gay — which the 
poet alternately assumed. It will be found in a comparison of 
the 7 verses where the vocative B attar e occurs that there are 
only three where there is any difficulty in applying this view. 

i Battare, cycneas repetamus carmine uoces. 

Diuisas iterum sedes et rura canamus. 

14 Rursus et hoc iterum repetamus, Battare, carmen. 

30 Nee mihi saepe meum resonabit, Battare, carmen. 

54 Tristius hoc, memini, reuocasset, Battare, carmen. 

63 Battare, fluminibus tu nostros trade dolores. 

71 Dulcius hoc, memini, reuocasti, Battare, carmen. 

97 Extremum carmen reuocemus, Battare, auena. 

The goat had been present not only at a previous rehearsal of 
the curse (therefore repetamus, iterum canamus. Rursus et hoc 
iterum repetamus), but often before, when in happier days his 
master had played on his pipe (saepe meum resonabit carmen) 
either to tell of his love, its joys and sorrows, or to welcome in 
the spring or summer or vintage-time. The same goat is now 
supposed to recall the various moods of feeling, fiercer or softer, 
which it had heard and observed when the curse was first pro- 
nounced with the musical accompaniment of the pipe. It is 
described as remembering each of these moods, as the pipe 
successively recalls them to its ears : the perfects reuocasti in 54, 
71, which properly belong to the master, are transferred instantly 
to the listening and sympathizing goat. In v. 54, indeed, reuo- 
casti is too doubtfully the right reading to admit of any argument 
being drawn from it either way, for the best MSS give reuocasset, 
which may be a corruption of reuocas set, reuocasses, or something 
else: in 71 reuocasti might, without much forcing, mean 'Here is 
a softer strain as I now remember it, and which my piping and 
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singing have recalled to you, my goat.' The last of these 
execratory moods is reached in 97, and here the goat is addressed 
for the last time in the poem : ' hear now, my goat, the final strain 
of your master's curse : recall it with me as you listen to my pipe.' 
There remains only 63, in which the goat is asked to make up for 
the insensibility of Neptune (the Jifa-god) by consigning his 
master's grief to the rivers, the goat's favorite haunt. In other 
words, he is to listen to the sad strains of his master's pipe on the 
banks of the adjoining rivers, perhaps accompanying the music 
with a piteous bleat (this bleating, which would be a sign of 
sympathy, may, I conceive, be intended always when the vocative, 
Batlare, recurs), possibly (though this is of course fanciful) look- 
ing intently into the flood, as if wishing to convey a dolorous 
message ; compare Cul. 56, 57, where Leo illustrates this habit of 
goats from Pompeian pictures. 

The point in all this which makes my goat-theory intelligible is 
the close sympathy between the animal and its master. It would 
be, I should imagine, easily understood by many an Italian 
peasant, though to our less lively countrymen it is perhaps hardly 
realizable. The goat is not only a docile, but an endearing 
creature: the poet had probably known his Battarus from its 
earliest bleating- time, and the animal constantly attending him 
and observing his humours had grown into a perfect unison of 
feeling, sorrowing with his sorrow and rejoicing in his joy. 

9, 10: 

Montibus et siluis dicam tua facta, Lycurge, 
Impia. Trinacriae sterilescant gaudia uobis 
Nee fecunda senis nostri (nostris) felicia rura 
Semina parturiant segetes, non pampinus uuas. 

The correction which I suggested in the Cambridge Journal of 
Philology (vol. VIII, p. 72) : 

Nee fecunda seni, nostris felicia rura, 

' and may the farm fruitful to our labourers, unfertile to the old 
man,' is not disposed of by Bahrens' objection: 'senem fuisse 
Lycurgum militem parum probabile'; for by seni is meant the 
veteran soldier who has dispossessed the poet. As Bahrens saw, 
the natural meaning of the passage would identify this veteran 
with Lycurgus, whether he was actually a Greek or no; and 
reasoning in the same way we should be more right in explain- 
ing Trinacriae literally of Sicily than, as Nake thought, of fertile 
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crops generally, of which Sicily was typically and proverbially the 
representative. I incline here to agree with Sciava (p. 20), yet it 
is a possible hypothesis that the farm itself was called Trinacria, 
and that this is the felix nomen agelli to which the poet alludes 
in v. 83. 1 

15: 

Effetas Cereris sulcis condatis auenas. 

The usual correction sulci is not in itself quite sufficient. I 
suspect the 5 is the remains of abs-condaiis, the b having first 
fallen out and sulci (a)scondalis having become sulcis condatis. 

20, 21 : 

Haec Veneris uario florentia serta decore, 
Purpureo campos quae pingit auena colore. 

For auena I suggest lena. Then quae will be Venus and lena 

will refer to the winning charm which the goddess of love throws 

over the flowering fields. 

24: 

Dulcia non oculis, non auribus ulla ferantur. 

No MS known gives naribus, and auribus no doubt might find 
an explanation either in the sough of the breeze or the tinkling 
sound of the shepherd's pipe. Yet, if the passage is read as a 
whole : 

Hinc aurae dulces, hinc suauis spiritus agri, 
Mutent pestiferos aestus et tetra uenena. 
Dulcia non oculis, non auribus ulla ferantur, 

there is nothing except auribus to suggest sound. There are 
sweet breezes, and the fragrant breath of the field ; the sweetness 
comes from flowers, therefore oculis, because of their colour; 
why not naribus, because of their sweet smell ? There would be 
a reason if the poet knew the tradition mentioned by Varro, R. R. 

1 This would obviate the difficulty raised by Sciava as to the Dirae being by 
Valerius Cato, a native of Cisalpine Gaul. The name Trinacria might well 
be given to a farm not in Sicily, perhaps from its triangular shape, perhaps 
from its fertility {felix nomen agelli). Sciava's own view, however, deserves 
consideration. The Dirae and Lydia, he thinks, were written by a young 
Sicilian who lost his farm in consequence of the distribution of land made to 
the soldiers of Octavian some time after the defeat of Sextus Pompeius at 
Naulochus in Sicily, 718/36. The author's name is unknown, but belongs to 
the earlier Augustan era : it was not Valerius Cato, and can not belong to the 
period of Sulla (Sciava, pp. 24, 25 of his ' Le Imprecazione e la Lidia, poemetti 
d'ignoto autore Latino,' Pesaro, 1898). 
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II 3. 5, that goats inhale through their ears, not through their 
nostrils, and chose auribus, thinking of Battarus, the goat asso- 
ciated with him in his song. 

40, 41 : 

Cum tua cyaneo resplendens aethere silua 

Non iterum dicens (dices) erebo (crebro) tua lidia dixti (dixit). 

In the Cambridge J. of Philology (VIII, p. 72) I suggested 

Non iterum dicetnr, heri 'tua,' Lydia, dixti 

'when your forest, Lydia, wrapt in flames, shall no longer be 
called yours ; for your so calling it is a thing of yesterday, past 
and over.' 

To this line of interpretation I still adhere, especially in retaining 
dixti, a form too marked to be lightly given up. But I now 
incline to retain erebo also, and, writing 

Non iterum dices, Erebo 'tua,' Lydia, dixti 

to explain the passage as an anacoluthic aposiopesis, in which the 
future indicative required to complete the construction is replaced 
by an apostrophe to Lydia: 'when your wood, glowing in the 
azure sky (as it burns) — l yours'' you shall call it no longer, Lydia, 
for you have transferred its possession to Erebus from yourself.' 
'Non mea iam erit, tua est, Erebe,' she is supposed to say. 

54 = 

Tristius hoc memini reuocasset Battare carmen 

It seems not quite impossible that reuocas set was what the poet 

wrote. This would then have to be added to the trajections of 

particles which distinguish the style of the Dirae, e. g. quom 31, 

Lyd. 39, 47 ; et Dir. 44, enim 103 Gaudia semper enitn ; namque 

Lyd. 12, aique Lyd. 56; see my former article in A. J. P. XI, pp. 

13, 14. It is true that set thus becomes the fifth word in the 

sentence; but Vergil has made namque sixth in Eel. I 14. 'But 

now thou recallest, Battarus, as I remember, a gloomier song.' 

It must, however, be set against this that in the corresponding 

verse 71 : 

Dulcius hoc memini reuocasti, Battare, carmen 

the perfect is attested by all the MSS, and that reuocasti in 54 is 
the actual reading of a MS dated 1400 a. d. and pointed to by 
the preuocasti of Vat. 3269 (cent. XV). Or is reuocasset a cor- 
ruption of reuocasses (Wernsdorf), which I have found in a Brit. 
Mus. codex? This might mean 'Now, Battarus, thou shouldst 
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have recalled a gloomier strain,' i. e. at this point of the curse, it 
should assume a darker and more fearful tone, and this, Battarus, 
it was your duty to call to memory. From a comparison of 54, 
71, 75 the meaning of tristius is determined to be a song describ- 
ing violent and monstrous outbreaks of nature : dulcius one that 
dwells on its quieter and more peaceful manifestations ; to the 
former belong the sea-monsters which with the invasion of the 
sea cover the once happy woodland with grotesque and alarming 
shapes; or, again, the torrents of rain that, rushing headlong 
down the mountain-side, spread a flooding waste over the once 
smiling champaign — to the latter the gradual change from dry 
land to marsh, from corn to rushes, from the cricket's lair to the 
frog's spawning-ground. That such a scene should be in any 
way designated as sweet (dulcius) can only be the effect of 
antithesis ; but the passage is sufficiently distinct to show that the 
poet meant by 'sweet' what we should call 'soft,' by 'sorrowful' 
or 'gloomy ' what we should call 'violent.' 

69, 70 : 

Incurrant amnes passim rimantibus undis 
Nee nostros exire sinant erroribus agros. 

This is the reading of all the early MSS, except that the Bem- 
binus (Vat. 3252) had originally seruire for exire. However, 
Bembo's emendation erronibus, well agreeing as it does with 
seruire, has gained general acceptance. N'ake calls it felicitous ; 
and Scaliger supports the use of erro = a runaway soldier, from 
Tib. II 6. 6 Ure, puer, quaeso tua qui ferus otia liquit, Atque 
iterum erronem sub tua signa uoca. I have found the word, 
which is not very common in literature, in one of the Dacic wax- 
tablets, C. I. L. II, p. 937 lam (Earn) puellam sanam esse afurtis 
noxisque solutam, fugitium erronem non esse praestari. The 
poet would thus be alluding to the miserable condition to which 
his farm was brought, in falling under the possession of runaway 
soldiers, little removed from deserters. 

I made an exact copy of the writing in Vat. 3252 and can state 
the facts about it. 

The m. prima wrote seruire ; this was then changed to $gz ex 
ire (x a little doubtful) ; over this altered word was written much 
later exire. The original ex ire seemed to me to be contempo- 
raneous with the hand in which the MS is written, i. e. in cent. IX. 
Hence I think it unwise to ascribe too much weight to what may 
have been a mere mistake, seruire. At any rate, the verse is 
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easily intelligible if we retain exire and erroribus, ' and let them 
(the rivers) not allow my fields to escape beyond (the reach of) 
their wandering waters.' I do not think Tollius was right in 
explaining erroribus zsflexibus suis. 

93 = 

Tuque resiste pater, f Et prima nouissima nobisf 

Possibly the word rimare lurks in this corruption. But nobis 1 
is in any case unintelligible and is omitted in Vat. 3269, as well as 
in the MS dated 1400, mentioned above. We have had riman- 
tibus already in v. 69. Rimare (imperative) might well be 
addressed to the he-goat rummaging the hill-side for food, like 
Vergil's Dulcibus infiratis rimanlur prata Caystri. 

94: 

Intueor campos longum, manet esse sine illis 

I agree with Goebbel in considering this to be the right reading. 
It is found in the two MSS collated by Schopen (Nake, pp. vi, 
vii), one the Tegernseensis of cent. XI, the other the Weyhen- 
stephanianus of cent. XIII, and is obviously the original of the 
corruption esses in illis of most early MSS. ' Henceforth it is my 
lot to be without them,' i. e. to be dispossessed of the fields that 
once were mine. Ovid, Trist. V 7. 33 Cum bene deuoui, nequeo 
tamen esse sine illis. 

102, 103: 

Quamuis ignis eris, quamuis aqua, semper amabo : 
Gaudia semper enim tua me meminisse licebit. 

Parisinus 8093 for ignis gives //nis, and this might point to 
something which was not ignis, but either ingnis (a form of ignis 
which occurs not unfrequently in early MSS) or possibly ninguis 
= nix. The word is used by Lucretius, VI 736 ubi in campos 
albas decedere ningues Tabificis subigit radiis sol omnia lustrans. 
It is remarkable that Vat. 3269, as well as the MS dated 1400 
a. D., agree to give Quamuis nix aderit, an undoubted interpo- 
lation, but which may point to an earlier tradition of snow in this 
passage rather th&njire. At any rate, Nake seems right in finding 
a difficulty in such a resolution into elemental fire and water as 
Scaliger traced here, comparing II. VII 99 dX\' ifitls iuv vdap xal 
yaia yevourde ; to which I would myself add Cic, Acad. Post. I 26 

1 In 86 the poet says Hinc ego de tumulo mea rura nouissima uisam. Possibly 
therefore ruris is the word of which nobis is a corruption in 93. 
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Itaque aer quoque et ignis et aqua et terra prima sunt: ex his 
autem ortae animantium formae earumque rerum quae gignuntur 
e terra. 

Canal indeed (Prefazione, pp. 1303, 1304"), who explained 
Lydia in the Dirae (not in the poem now separated from it and 
known as Lydia) to be the name not of the girl or woman loved 
by the poet, but of the favorite wood associated with their love, 
drew one of his chief arguments from the very passage before us. 
The curse expressly contains a solemn prediction that the wood 
will be consumed by fire and afterwards covered with water and 
become a marsh. This would give an exact meaning to the two 
verses: 'though thou (the Lydia, i. e. the wood which the poet 
or his love knew by that name) shalt be fire, shalt be water, I will 
never cease to love thee; for I shall always be permitted to 
remember the joys thou gavest.' This theory might suit vv. 
89, 90 : 

Dulcia rura ualete et Lydia dulcior illis 
Et casti fontes et felix nomen agelli 

but it hardly agrees with 95 : 

Rura ualete iterum, tuque optima Lydia salue, 

for who would call a wood, however charming, optima ? The two 
verses 89, 95 obviously correspond ; the Lydia of the one must 
be the Lydia of the other. If then in 95 Lydia can not be a 
wood, and must be a woman, the same is true of 89 ; and Canal's 
theory, however ingenious, has no sufficient support even from 
that part of the Dirae which he and Jacobs marked off as 
containing the curse (1-103), still less from the part (104-183) 
which both critics considered to be a separate poem, Lydia, in 
which there can be no doubt that Lydia is the name of a woman. 

Lyd. 28 : 

Felix taure, pater magni gregis et decus, a te 
Vaccula non unquam secreta cubilia captans 
Frustra te patitur siluis mugire dolorem. 

Though a te is like ac si 25, the recurrence of so rare a licence 
within three lines, and the repetition of the pronoun in 30, make 
it conceivable that arae, as given by the Brit. Mus. MS of A. D. 
1400, is right, whether it comes from antiquity (as I should think 
probable) or as a correction of the Middle Age. The lordly bull 
might well be called the glory of the altar at which he was one 
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day to be sacrificed. If it is objected, Why spoil the effect of 
Felix by the introduction of an unhappy thought ? it might be 
replied, The bull is regarded in two aspects — (i) as fortunate in 
his loves, (2) as the pride of his owner, from his lordly and 
handsome appearance. Such a fine animal would be marked out 
eventually for sacrifice : his looks would commend him, as more 
acceptable to the god in whose honour he was slaughtered. 

35: 

Et mas quocumque est, illi sua femina iuncta 

Interpellates numquam plorauit amores. 

So most MSS. I would write, with Monacensis 21562 of cent. 
XII, Et mas quodcumque est. 

63: 

Iuppiter ante sui semper mendacia factus. 

I have no doubt Canal was right in his version " che fe' sempre 
di se menzogne." In my note, written, for Postgate's Corpus, in 
1896, I had arrived at the same view. " potest esse, qui semper 
se conuertebat in formas quae ipsius speciem mentiebantur siue 
mentite reddebant, taurus uel aurum uel olor factus." 

66 sqq. This passage I would write thus : 

Et moechum (Bahrens) tenera gauisa est laedere (Canter) in herba 
Purpureos flores quos insuper accumbebat 
Clam dea formoso supponens gaudia collo. 

By writing Clam dea for Grandia of MSS, a nominative is 
obtained for gauisa est — namely, Venus, to whose amour with 
Adonis the immediately following vv.: 

Turn credo Mauors fuerat distentus in armis : 
Nam certe Vulcanus opus faciebat, et illi 
Turpabat strictura mala fuligine barbam. 

prove the passage to refer. The conjecture goes back to Heinsius, 
except that he suggested Et dea clam for mecum (66), not, as I 
propose, Clam dea for Grandia in 68. I would compare Catalept. 
Ill 5, where MSS give mediumque for me deumque. gaudia I 
retain, and explain of the Love-Goddess' charming and luxuriant 
breasts. As in Catullus, LXIV 332 Leuia substernens robusto 
brachia collo the sturdy neck is Peleus', so here the beautiful neck 
is of course Adonis'. The two verses mutually suggest each 
other : it is more than probable that one of the two poets imitated 
the other. 
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79, 80. This is an almost desperate passage. I will quote here 
my note of 1896 upon it: " Mihi cordis ex cortis corruptum 
uidetur: tantam, mea uita (sc. Lydia}, milites cortis meae rapi- 
nam fecerunt, A. e. tantum abstulerunt auium, ut prae made uix 
a te cognoscar." The poet's enemies had carried off so much of 
his poultry and other birds produced on the farm, that the poet 
was reduced to a state of leanness in which Lydia could hardly 
recognize him. MSS give 

Tanta (tantum) meae uitae [uitae (or uita) meae] cordis fecere rapinam 
Ut maneam quod uix oculis cognoscere possis. 

I conjecture 

Tantam, uita, meae cortis fecere rapinam, 

Ut maneam quod uix oculis cognoscere possis. 

The use of uita 'my dear' without mea is proved from Prop. I 2. 
1 ; I 8. 22, and the subject to fecere 'they have made' is referable 
either to the enemies who had separated the poet from his Lydia, 
or to the soldiers to whom his farm had been made over. As I 
have said above, the Lydia is not certainly entire : it looks like a 
fragment of a larger original. The opening, as well as the close, 
are both abrupt: something probably preceded the first and 
followed the last line. This, indeed, is not necessary ; for there 
is every reason to believe that from the very first an intimate 
connexion between the Dirae and the Lydia subsisted ; and the 
reader of the latter of the two poems would supply from the 
former what was necessary to make the subject to fecere intel- 
ligible. 

Robinson Ellis. 



